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trial, the author's account would have to be supplemented by facts 
necessarily inaccessible to him at the time. But the inevitable short- 
comings of the book add in another way to its value. It vibrates with 
the spirit of the war and with the generous enthusiasm that inspired 
those Americans to whom the true character of France had been 
revealed. Its statements of fact are based on personal experience and 
intelligent observation. Often, as in the chapter on the industrial 
effort of France during the war, they are extraordinarily lucid and 
impressive. 

We can cordially recommend this book to everyone who wishes to 
gain a true view of France and of what should be our attitude toward 
her people. 

Arthur D. Hill. 

Boston, Mass. 

The French Revolution: A Study in Democracy. By Nesta H. 
Webster. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Pp. 
519.) 

This is a curious book. The author's purpose is to sweep away the 
legends of history perpetuated by the Germanized genius of Carlyle 
and the older historians, and to write an entirely new and unbiased 
history of the French Revolution. She therefore returns to the sources 
(chiefly the royalist and anti-republican sources) which she has read 
widely and carefully. But she says virtually nothing of all the great 
reform legislation, the political parties, the agrarian changes, and the 
attempts to establish liberty and equality, which made the French 
Revolution an epoch in human history. Instead she gives a detailed 
and very readable account of six dramatic episodes which resulted in 
attacks on royal authority and property: the Siege of the Bastille, the 
March on Versailles, the Invasion of the Tuileries, the Siege of the 
Tuileries, the Massacres of September, and the Reign of Terror. The 
underlying causes of these attacks are to be found, she thinks, not in 
the uprising of a down-trodden people against oppression, but in four 
great intrigues: "(1) The intrigue of the Orleanists to change the 
dynasty of France; (2) the intrigue of the Subversives to destroy all 
religion and all government; (3) the intrigue of Prussia to break the 
Franco- Austrian alliance; and (4) the intrigue of the English revolu- 
tionaries to overthrow the governments both of France and of England" 
(p. 34). 
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It reads like an anti-bolshevist account of the Russian Revolution. 
This attempt to explain the whole revolution as a result of four 
gigantic intrigues is like reading the history of England in Punch, or 
that of Napoleon in Mr. Broadley's collection of caricatures. That 
there is a kernel of truth in each of these factors which fomented trouble 
and disorder in France, as there is at the bottom of every caricature, 
none will deny; but to magnify them a hundred-fold as the great cause 
of the Revolution is to caricature, not correct, history. Mrs. Webster's 
volume is exceedingly interesting; it may lead historians to pay more 
attention to these new factors which she emphasizes; in fact, in its 
selective use of abundant source material and its unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward "democracy" it is suggestive of Taine. And it likewise 
makes one think of what Aulard wrote of Taine's work: "II n'y a, dans 
ce roman philosophique, rien qui ressemble a de I'histoire." 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Smith College. 

Lord Grey of the Reform Bill: Being the Life of Charles, Second 
Earl Grey. By George Macaulay Teevelyan. (New York: 
Longmans Green and Company. Pp. xiv, 413.) 

A life of the second Earl Grey has long been needed to complete the 
series of memoirs, biographies and volumes of letters in which is to be 
found most of the political history of England since the accession of 
George I. Lord Grey already had a place on the library shelves through 
the publication of his correspondence with the Princess Lieven and 
with William IV. But until the appearance of the present volume 
there was no authentic life of this great statesman — no life prepared 
by an author who had access to his letters and papers. Almost every 
one of Grey's contemporaries among British statesmen has long bad 
his place in political literature, and volumes on the men of later genera- 
tions in imposing array have found their way into the libraries. But 
now that the life of Lord Grey has made its appearance it is clear that 
great advantages have accrued from the long delay. 

Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan is thoroughly familiar with the 
period in English history in which Grey was an important figure. He 
is a practised hand in the writing of biographies, having already written 
the lives of three of Grey's contemporaries — -Macaulay, Charles James 
Fox and John Bright. With the lapse of time it has been possible for 
him to see in good perspective the years from 1786, when Grey entered 



